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have been legally declared mentally deficient, and persons who may be 
temporarily deprived of their political rights by soviet action. Elec- 
tions are held at such times as the local Soviets determine, and dele- 
gates chosen may be recalled at the pleasure of the soviet, which there- 
upon calls a new election. The principle of instructed representation 
is apparently followed, delegates chosen being expected to carry out 
the wishes of their constituents under penalty of recall. 

Aside from the socialization of property, the most fundamental depar- 
ture of the system, several experiments in political organization are 
attempted in the new constitution. Among these are the restriction of 
political rights to those engaged in productive labor, and the basing of 
representation on industrial groups, rather than on territorial units. 
These provisions are interesting, since they recognize the economic foun- 
dation of present day states and the importance of making political or- 
ganization correspond to the actual conditions of social organization. 
Similar manifestations may be found in the political activities of labor 
unions, especially in England, in the rapid spread of the principle of 
self-determination in industry, and in the rise of the theory of guild 
socialism as a basis for a revised conception of sovereignty. However 
these new doctrines may be considered, they at least compel a re- 
valuation of our former political concepts. 

How the Russian constitution, in case it survives, will work in actual 
practice remains to be determined. No constitution ever works 
out in just the way that its founders expected. Old traditions and in- 
stitutions reappear in new forms, and unforeseen conditions compel 
growth along fines not originally anticipated. To this general process 
the new constitution of Russia will be no exception. 

Raymond Garfield Gettell. 

Amherst College. 

Proposed Administrative Reorganization in Great Britain, We 

may still assume that the principal political effect of the war will be 
the enlargement of popular control over the agencies of government. 
Second only to this, however, is likely to be the development of more 
economical and efficient administration. The exigencies of war have 
put the older administrative organization and procedure in the various 
countries to the supreme test; great tasks of administrative recon- 
struction have been carried out with an expeditiousness unknown 
in times of peace; the experience of even a few tense years has dem- 
onstrated the permanent value of many of the newer arrangements; 
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unprecedented fiscal burdens will cause it to be more than ever in- 
sisted upon that for every dollar spent full value shall be received. 
Unhappily, popular government is not noted for securing adminis- 
trative efficiency; considered merely as the controlling force in ad- 
ministration, autocracy has not a few advantages over it, at least of 
a technical, mechanical sort. Of itself, the recent doubling of the 
electorate in Great Britain would not, for example, be expected to 
improve the nation's administrative system in any way. On account, 
however, of the very unusual circumstances that have recently ex- 
isted, and must long continue, we may reasonably expect that the 
popularization of government and the betterment of administration 
will for once go along together. 

Indicative of the trend toward improved administration is an in- 
teresting state paper published within recent months in Great Britain 
under the title, "Report of the Machinery of Government Committee 
of the Ministry of Reconstruction (Cd. 9230)." The machinery of 
government committee was appointed in July, 1917, to "inquire 
into the responsibilities of the various departments of the central ex- 
ecutive government, and to advise in what manner the exercise and 
distribution by the government of its functions should be improved." 
The committee's members included, among others, the secretary of 
state for India (Mr. Montagu), Sir Robert Morant, and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, with Lord Haldane as chairman; and, save at one or two minor 
points, its report was concurred in unanimously. 

The document falls into two parts. The first deals with the general 
principles of executive and administrative organization; the second 
takes up, in more detail, the ten main branches or divisions among 
which, in the committee's judgment, the work of administration ought 
to be allotted. Before discussing administration per se, however, 
the committee considers at some length the present and future status 
of the cabinet. First it enumerates the essential functions of that 
body, as follows: (1) final determination of the policy to be submitted 
to Parliament; (2) supreme control of the national executive in ac- 
cordance with the policy prescribed by Parliament; and (3) continuous 
coordination and delimitation of the activities of the several depart- 
ments of state. For the proper performance of these functions certain 
conditions are declared to t be desirable: (1) the cabinet should be much 
smaller than in the pre-war period, perhaps twelve, though preferably 
ten; (2) it should meet frequently; (3) it should be supplied, in the 
most convenient form, with all the information and material neces- 
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sary to enable it to arrive at expeditious decisions; (4) it should make 
a point of consulting personally all of the ministers whose work is 
likely to be affected by its decisions; and (5) it should have a sys- 
tematic method of making sure that its decisions are effectively carried 
out by the several departments concerned. 

The committee considers that the war cabinet of the past two years 
will not be adequate under peace conditions, but that certain of its 
better features ought to be preserved. One of these features is its 
small membership; another is the practice of appointing a secretary 
charged with the duty of collecting and putting into shape the cabinet's 
agenda, of providing the information and material necessary for its 
deliberations, and of drawing up records of the results for communi- 
cation to the departments concerned. Much emphasis is laid upon 
the desirability of more intelligent and systematic investigation as a 
basis for governmental action, and in this connection it is strongly 
urged: (1) that in all departments better provision shall be made for 
research, inquiry and reflection before policy is defined and put into 
operation; (2) that for some purposes the necessary research and in- 
quiry shall be carried out or supervised by a department of govern- 
ment specially charged with these duties, but working in the closest 
collaboration with the administrative departments concerned with 
its activities; (3) that special attention shall be paid to the methods 
of recruiting the personnel to be employed upon such work; and (4) 
that in all departments the higher officials in charge of administration 
shall have more time to devote to this portion of their duties. 

The report gives careful consideration to the various bases on which 
executive and administrative functions may be distributed among the 
departments, to the conditions of cooperation among departments, 
and to the number of departments that may advantageously be main- 
tained. The best basis of distribution is held to be the nature of the 
service rendered, not — as has sometimes been proposed — the persons 
or classes to be dealt with. "It is impossible," says the committee, 
"that the specialized service which each department has to render 
to the community can be of as high a standard when its work 
is at the same time limited to a particular class of persons and 
extended to every variety of provision for them, as when the depart- 
ment concentrates itself on the provision of one particular service only, 
by whomsoever required, and looks beyond the interests of compara- 
tively small classes." As to interdepartmental cooperation, it is held 
that final and water-tight divisions of business among departments 
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cannot be made under the complex conditions of modern government, 
and that, accordingly, the principle of distribution mentioned must 
be reenforced, and if necessary qualified, by increased cooperation of 
the departments one with another, barring mere duplication. It is 
urged that in the organization of individual departments special im- 
portance should be attached to securing proper consideration of pro- 
posals for expenditure, unimpaired ministerial responsibility, coopera- 
tion with advisory bodies in matters that bring the departments 
into contact with the public, and the extended employment of qualified 
women. 

Finally, the committee arrives at the conclusion that all government 
business can advantageously be made to fall into one or another of 
ten main divisions, as follows: finance, national defense, foreign affairs, 
research and information, production, employment, supplies, educa- 
tion, health, and justice. It does not mean to say that there should 
be ten ministerial departments and no more; indeed it suggests that 
the division of production might very properly be organized in at 
least three ministries, i.e., commerce and industry, agriculture and 
forestry, and fisheries. But if its ideas were to be carried out the pres- 
ent number of ministries would be notably reduced and those that 
survived would become substantially coordinate, on the plan of the 
ten executive departments in the national government of the United 
States. Already when the report was submitted the government had 
decided upon the creation of new ministries in two of the spheres of 
administration named. A bill for the establishment of a ministry 
of health was introduced by Dr. Addison on November 7; and five 
days later the same official announced in the house of commons the 
gradual transformation of the ministry of munitions into a ministry 
of supplies. A bill for a ministry of ways and communications has also 
been presented. The creation of a ministry of justice has been advo- 
cated in some quarters; but the committee, feeling that this would in- 
volve an unnecessarily sweeping reallocation of duties, recommended a 
plan under which the functions of the central government in relation to 
justice would be divided between the lord chancellor's department 
and the department of the home secretary, with a view mainly to 
relieving the lord chancellor of his present excessive burdens. 

In conclusion, the report emphasizes the danger that "a more effi- 
cient public service may expose the state to the evils of bureaucracy, 
unless the reality of parliamentary control is so enforced as to keep 
pace with any improvement in departmental methods." In this con- 
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nection the committee alludes to the recent recommendations of the 
select committee on national expenditure, which aim at restoring and 
strengthening parliamentary control over the country's finances; and 
it speaks with approval of the suggestion that Parliament should main- 
tain an increased watchfulness over the activities of the departments by 
means of a series of committees specially constituted for the purpose, 
and each exercising surveillance over a particular branch of admin- 
istrative work. F. A. 0. 

Home Rule for India. The epoch-marking proclamation issued by 
Queen Victoria in 1858 announced to the people of India that they were 
to be admitted freely and impartially to political office. The auto- 
cratic bureaucracy of foreigners, culminating in the regime of Lord 
Curzon, when only about 4 per cent of the members of the Indian 
civil service were natives, was hardly a fulfillment of the spirit of this 
proclamation. Nor did the peoples of India consider it such. The 
spirit of unrest finally took shape in the Indian National Congress, 
founded in 1885, to give expression to the ideas of the educated classes; 
and this body soon came to be regarded as the unofficial Indian par- 
liament. Each year it brought forward a list of ills which the gov- 
ernment of India as then organized could not hope to remedy. 

On the fiftieth anniversary of Queen Victoria's proclamation, Ed- 
ward VII's government announced that the time had come to extend 
republican institutions, and to give satisfaction to the political aspira- 
tions of important classes — aspirations springing from ideas that had 
been fostered by British rule. The Morley-Minto reforms, embodied 
in the Councils Act of 1909, attempted "to blend the principle of 
autocracy, derived from Mogul emperors and Hindu kings, with 
the principle of constitutionalism derived from the British crown 
and parliament." These reforms, although well received, increased 
rather than alleviated the unrest, for they gave the peoples of India 
a larger consultative voice in Indian affairs without making their 
voice count. Lord Morley openly declared that he had no desire to 
establish a parliamentary system in India. Fresh agitation arose, 
and with the advent of a new viceroy fresh hopes were inspired. In 
August, 1911, Lord Hardinge proposed reforms, urging "that the 
provinces be gradually given a large measure of self-government, 
until India should consist of a number of administrations, autonomous 
in provincial affairs, with the government of India above them all, 
possessing the power to interfere in cases of misgovernment, but 



